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tender the tribute of their obedience to a 
and to promaſe their utmoſt efforts againſt his 
enemies; which in Britain is, on ſuch occaſions, 


p and his 
EEE r 


1 er then can be thought of thoſe ſubjects, 
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6 People of A 


LETTER V. 


FN. 2 nation, "hoſe cies is St 
K and whoſe Sovereign takes plea- 
ſure in he freedom of hs fb: 
public calamities imminent 
ber b kr Mey ara their regard, 1 
animate them with more vigour and effect, to 
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who, under any pretence, would endeavour to 
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151 
_ « Majeſty's rn 
« his people.” Westhis tos mach for tlie 
| ponents to 1 does it not 
with our Sovereign at © the diſquietudes which 
* our late loſſes and diſappointments muſt create 
in the royal ono” Have theſe gentlemen 
loſt all feeling ; n ſo callous, as to re- 
main inſenſible of e national forrow and ap- 
prehenſions at this juncture? or ſo deficient in 
SN ce as | only to refuſe, 
to prevent the tion of 
kingdom joining 2 
25 alleviate and remove the di 
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— 
and repreſentations of 


4 ſincere? Di 
Did they aſk more than an e — 
puniſhment'of the — — 
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enemy has been ſuffered to tear out of the jaws 
2 a fortreſs, whoſe * | 


po ihe fre pers could adviſe a2 
Spain for procuring a free navigation 
in the Welt Indies _— CO 7 lor | 
the cauſes or authors of the 
to "that 
2 25 | 


r 
they are well-nigh delivered 
, who is our gr ſeateſt ri 


ns, old and experienced 
aſſiſted by able gunners and engineers 
1 | capacity of being continually . 
| recruits ? and ſhould the perſons ns guilty 
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it not aggravating to the i, who willingly 
parted with — eight Eilods of 
eateſt part 9 


the American war; Dern 
of expended in hirin om Germany and 


Ruſſia; in uſeleſs fleets, 3 in leſs uſeful 
encampments, in an iſland where ther's no 
enemy to be feared, when the deſtroying ſword 
of the uninterrupted foe has, for many months 


depopulated and carried devaitation into moſt 
of our plantations ? 


Wren the ſubject is convinced, that none 
of theſe misfortunes are the effect of chance, but 
of weakneſs or want of integrity : and that they 
4 of ſlavery, his addreſs to the 
Soverign, exertion of every other ſtep, 
which the — wa authorizes, ſhould re- 
commend him to thoſe honeſt men, who wiſh to 
have England continue the ſeat of freedom and 
juſtice. og _ _— muſt they be 8 
King, who, in t of = 
the tools of — mn mn ſet an 


example, 7 ſo glorious and . 2 meaſure, 


to ſupport his dignity and crown, his dominions 
and — againſt his enemies abroad, 
againſt thoſe, who abuſe his power and 


To point out the misfortunes, which endanger 
the 9 principles of our conſtitution, 
and bring liberty to the brink of ruin: and to 


endeavour to unite men of all denominations in 


the ſupport of the principles, and in the defence 
of the means by which the juſtice and honour of 


B the 


[ 20 ] 


the nation are eſtabliſhed and maintained, is the 


duty of 


good ſubjects, and the ſole intention of 


their addreſſes. How deſpicable then muſt that 


iot appear, who, after many years, bei 
alle * join in an affair of ſo —— 


national importance, makes uſe of the confidence 


of his fellow-citizens to deter them from that du- 


ty ? what a pity it is that ſuch 
be new caulk'd and new bott 
when they have laid 


tranquility Would not, in ſuch a Caſe, that 


triots cannot 
like our ſhips, 


ed by a ſkilful maſter in politicks, be found moſt 
confoundedly eaten by miniſterial worms, and 
perhaps be reported fo rotten and craſy as not 


to be truſted on any ſervice ? but wherever the 


enemies of our country ſhall be found, by ſea 


or land, at court or in the city, in town or coun- 
try, may ſelf-intereſt, diſſenſion and terror haunt 

them and confound their meaſures ! and may 
unanimity cement and guide thoſe, who mean 
the publick and not their own emolument in cheir 
oppoſition to unconſtitutional meaſures and to 
men r be truſted _—_ liberties and 
property, the ſtrength, riches, and ſafety of this 
nation ; and who have always paid — ſtricteſt 


obedience to thoſe princes, that took pleaſure in 


the liberty of their ſubjefts, but never could be 
forced to ſubmit to thoſe who delight in ſlavery. 


Wurn a man's all is at ſtake, he has a 
by the law of nature to beſtir himſelf, and 
vour to ſecure it, if he can: and this ri 


o 


a 

br, 
-wllſch the low of comer gives, the lows of tio 
ty 


long indolent in a ſtate of 1 2 
capital ſhip, the St. John, if thoroughly examin- 


ſigns of the enemy, and 
his fellow- citizens to liſten to ſuch ſchemes, as 


* 2 1 | — 
- 
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[ xx ] * 
ty (unleſs he be a criminal) cannot take away. 

If this be allowed, I will venture farther to main- 
tain, that, generally ſpeaking, when a man's 
country is at ſtake, his all is at ſtake : becauſe 
his country generally contains his all. And there 
fore it is every man's private right, in times of 
public danger, to beſtir himſelf, and provide for 
the ſafety of his country ; whether that be by. 


| oppoſing ſupine and ignorant meaſures, that have 


been taken at home, or by diſcovering the de- 
preparing the minds of 


ay beſt fruſtrate any hoſtile operations ſet on 


foot abroad. 


Tux man who checks this vigilant diſpoſition - 
in his neighbours, this general concern for the 
public welfare, in times, when it is ſo much en- 
dangered, will give great ſuſpicion ; let his rank 
and character be what they will; either that he 


has ſome connection or alliance with thoſe, whoſe 


conduct the nation calls in queſtion, or that he 
is, upon his own bottom, a ſecret enemy. 


 Tarse things conſidered, I think, neither I, 
nor you, have reaſon to regard the untimely in- 
ſolence of ſome people, who at this criſis affect 
to be monopolizers of the councils of their coun- 


Enrope believes, and we, by ſad experience have 
found them to be none at all. I hall therefore 
venture to ſubmit to your conſideration a ſcheme, 
which at the time I heard it, I took to be a good 

2 one; 


[12] 


one; and will add the reaſons, why I have been 
more confirmed in my opinion fince. 


Antigallican ſermon, preached before Admiral 


author ſpeaking of the neceſſity of finding means 
to retain our ſailors, and ſupport a powerful na- 
vy, even in the times of peace, ſubjoins a gentle 
_ reproof to what was at that ſeaſon a common 
prejudice — Though, my good countrymen !” 
lays he, Let not rench artifice, and politics, 


« — upon your own ſanguine conceit of 


<. things, ſo far delude a Britiſh mind, as to 


make you think that the fleet of England in all 


its glory, will of itſelf preſerve to you the do- 
< minion of the ſea, or ſecure {uk 
*lafery in your own habirations. 


c. (Tus ballance of power, abroad mt 6 


« be preſerved) If the French can once perſuade = 


you, that you have no concern on the conti- 


on 2 by ich they mean, that you ſhould 


<= it up to them) while you are parading it 
pon the ocean (for ſome of our — * 


« by fa ſea, have not been quite ſo ſucceſsful as 
40 conducted by our much hououred pre- 


ſident) I ſay, ile you are parading it upon 


the ocean, they, by an uninterrupted land- 
" z 
<< provinces and kingdoms on the neighbouring 

40 coaſt, and conſequently get into their hands 
« all their builders, mariners, and (hi 
« 2 being poſſeſſed of, of, or having 


Ir is briefly conceived in Dr. Faze's firſt 
Vzznon, when he was grand preſident. The 


, One after another, the leſſer 
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_ © give you to underſtand, 


© more; how did they uſe them? Why, when 


( 23 ] 
c their direction every port from the Italian 
_ © ſhore, up the Atlantic to the German ocean, 
< they would not only overpower your fleets, by 


out- numbering your ſhipping, in a proporti- 
4 on which — 3 but alſo ſoon 
at you had another 
element to maintain, as well as water, by at- 
tempting to land, in almoſt every maritime 
© county. | 


Tux, how are you to withſtand them ? 
« why, truly, by the ſame means that yon might 
< at firſt have checked them; not by a ſmall bo- 


dy of mercenary troops, which (though vali- 


ant, and very uſeful to quell any popular tu- 
« mult) can pe bo be * to many calls 
and movements of a ſudden invaſion, eſpeci 
in ſuch wide countries as theſe his Majeſ- 
* ty's Imperial dominions. No! in this caſe, 
© we can never be ſo properly aſſiſted, as by an 
able, faithful, and every where extended Mi- 

* LiTIA. Look back, I beſeech you, to the 
example and experience of your forefathers. 
Their conduct will never delude you; time, 
fame, and fortune have ſet their ſeals to their 


0 wiſdom. 


Ho was it that our Edwards and our Hen- 
* ries conquered France? they had ſhipping in 
proportion to the French, as we have now, or 
more: but they had men as well as ſhipping ; 
* and whence had they their men, but from 
their MiLiT1a ? I would aſk but one queſtion 


« the 


[ 14 ] 
__< che enemy turbulent, and were for ſpread- 
ning — d their — they 
made a deſcent upon their territory and found 
* them proper employment in their own coun- 


"Pe" 
Now, I take this advice to be very good: be- 
cauſe it promiſes the entire defeat of a ſcheme, 


which has lately been projected in France upon 
the idea of our national weakneſs, and loſs of 
3 I give it the reader in the 
manner in which it has appeared in the public 
— 


44 notwithfian all the defenſive pr ions 
4 made in Great - in, ſtill meditates a deſcent 


«. be the ſeat of war to that ouriſhing nation, 
* and how little diſpoſed its inhabitants are to 
« he ſſ tors of it: a recent inſtance of which 
4 in the laſt invaſion of Scotland, when the in- 
. —— of a few paultry vagabonds, headed 

« an handful of his Majeſty's troops, gave a 

c niſhing ſtroke to the war; being more effectu- 
al to procuring the ſucceeding g peace than all 
% our — in the Netherlands; the love of 
« eaſe and ſelf-indulgence, the preſent character- 
8 iftick of 8 nation, rendering them 
'a war, but wy 


3 


« Paris,] July 18.] We ate told rhat the court 


« on that iſland, well knowin how fatal would 


* — . 
* 
* 1 * r 8 * 4 N EN - . N $4 * * 
, l . 


— 


tc better in the 


poſe, that Admiral Hawke ſhall immediately jon 


remain no little trouble on the 


1 x5 ] 
c ſuch conduct abſolutely neceſſary : the court 
4 conceiving, that by a long diſtant war; in 
© ſupport of its ions, a greater ſacrifice 
« will be made 44 — „e bl to 
« leſs purpoſe, than by a y, though bloody 
s enterprize directed home. Ir is faid alſo, that 
<« this expedition will attend the moſt favourable 
« opportunity, when, as the ſteps already taken 
<« will abſolutely require, the force of the enemy 
« js divided; at which time it will be attempted 
© in two diſtant parts of the kingdom, by which 
« we hope to determine the limits of Acadia, 
of Great Britain than in 
ce the wilds of America. 


Iv theſe be the advantages, which the French 


r of 


muſt incline us to follow the 
doctor's advice, for turning theſe miſeries from 
our own coaſt to theirs, and being before-hand 
with them in an invaſion. 


To make this the more ſucceſsful, I will ſu; 


the Corſicans, which will occaſion a great draught 
from the French forces, for another expedition in 
the Mediterranean. The King of Sardinia, if 
he ſees us fo active may then give thoſe which 
of Provence; 
and while theſe things are doing to the ſouth and 
caſt ; and the King of Pruſſia advances from the 
north : ſuppoſe we make a ſmall experiment up- 


War 


[ x6} 


Wu x ſhould not our forces, for the fake of 
exerciſe, learn the method r 
well as the French? and why Id not this be 
done on ſome of the iſlands very near the conti- 
nent; Chauſey, for inſtance : or elſe on ſome part 
of the coaſt of N 7 itſelf? and as this is 
an ancient a ge of the crown of England, 
and the Normans have lately ſhewn themſelves 
greatly offended at the ill behaviour of the French 
court toward their parliaments, fi our ſol- 
diers were to carry in their hands ſome thouſands 
of his Majeſty's gracious declaration : — That 
« out of a paternal concern for his ancient ſub. 
« jects of the Dutchey of Normandy, he cannot 
« tamely look on and fee their privileges ſo 
« groſly invaded by the uſurping power of the 
« court of France; and th e he hath ſent a 
<« large detachment of his forces to aſſiſt the 
t in the of their loſt liberty, and will 
4c not only grant to them the free ceſſion of thoſe 
« municipal aſſemblies, which they call a par- 
„ liament, but alſo the meeting of their ancient 
ec ſtates, under a Duke of their own, of whom 
4 nothing more ſhall be demanded, but that he 
te be an homoger and ally of England, &c.” “ 


DFI I 
_— — —_ 
ment in the camp of Dunkirk ; and not only ſer 
them at a greater diſtance from the coaſt of 
land; but alſo, as my author expreſſes it find 
22 | 
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7 have ſhewn to. the world, that the 


' writer had been aſked, why the children of France 
did not bear the title of Dukes of Normandy ; 


3 
How a roject of this ſort appear to ſome of 
qur e cannot * but as the French 


_ further into things than we; f all oh | 
this occaſion their own fentiments, which ; 

fificiently declare the jealouſy they have, of the 

uſe we may make of Normandy. | A French 


and he replies, C parce qu'il auroit falle leur 
1 gnage: et cette province etant cell 

i rend I plus au Rot, et le plus voiſine 
1 Angiet elle auroit etè une occaſion a ſon 
« Prince de Cauſer de troubles dans le Royaume” 
** — La ſcience des perſonnes de la cour, S— 
Tom. ii. p. 18. 


Havins loft all the great 


2 — comifng oe ch, and; 
mo affairs, beet; 
duced both in Eur profpet of alin, by pol 
deſperate ſtate, which either careleſsneſs, igno- 


rance, treachery, or all together, could involye 
us in; the queſtion is, what ought to be done, of 
can be F ach are we really in a condition ta fup- 


port ourſelves againſt the whole 4 of France, 


which hath been fo oy t upon us by 
I _ ä trentſe or are we un · 
a nece making peace 10 avoid bin 
ein 
Abe n, becauſe ve that the 
authors of ave already 


222 — 
gun by ſugg he nem papers to ſound 


I] 
Whether a peace would be ble to the pub. 
lic. What ! have our conductors, averſe all 
along to war, brought it to this already? hath 
Minorca been loſt in order to introduce a ſtill 
worſe evil, peace: and force us into a meaſure 
_ advantageous to themſelves, but deſtructive to 
the nation ? was was made only to gain peace, 
by ſuffering ſuch an immenſe loſs? or will thoſe 
who cauſed that loſs, have the till greater pre- 
ſumption to propoſe peace before they have in- 
demnified the nation for it? In ſhort, ſhall peace 
be made at a time when the war ſhould be pur- 
| ſued more vigorouſly than ever? ſhall peace be 
made, and the French ſuffered to keep poſſeſſion 
of Port Mahon? No: ſooner let us run all the 
riſques of war. "= 5 : 


Yer it muſt not be imagined, that Minorca, 
were it to be ceded, would ſatisfy the French. 
Fluſhed with their ſucceſs, in having conquered 
ſuch an im t fortreſs ; they will not be con- 
tent with what they have already acquired; eſ- 
pecially, as they know Great Britain (by this loſs 
gown little) can never recover it again, unleſs 
they deſert its defence in the ſame ſhameful man- 
ner that our $900 conductors have done. No, 
by this acquiſition, and other ſtrange manage- - 
ment on our ſide, they know they have gotten 
from us theſe great advantages, which at = 
had againſt them ; and therefore will not pert with 
it, unleſs we give them ſomething in lieu thereof, 
which they may look on as an equivalent. 


— 


tis 
ſo 


7 


1191 


Nosop can doubt, but the equivalent, 
which they would require, is the River of St. 
ohn in Nova Scotia, on account of which they 
orged their two contradictory ſyſtems of ancient 


limits, and began the war: and as they know 
that the poſſeſſion of that river will be of infinite- 


ly more advantage to them than Minorca, this 
iſland will at laſt perhaps be offered by them in 
exchange. | 


Tux requiſition of a river, which runs through 
the midſt of anothers country, has ſomething in 
it equally abſurd and immodeſt, as it is a de- 
mand no leſs unfit to be made than to be com- 


plied with. It is an inſidious way, concerted 


perhaps between both parties, of aſking the whole 
—. under the — of aſking only a 

- it is evident, that whoever is poſ- 
fled of one will be poſſeſſed of the other: but 
1 the public will not be impoſed on by 
an artifice. 


Tas French pretend, that they want this river 
for a commons all the year 1 with Ca- 
nada; but, ſuppoſing we ought to diſoblige our- 
ſelves to oblige them; yet, as they never alledg- 


eld this till now, it is clear, that the demand 


ceeds from another motive, namely, the advance- 
ment of their long concerted plan, to ſurround 
our American ſettlements on this fide, as they 


have already on the other ſides, by depriving us of 


a frontier province, which is the chief ſecurity of 
our norther ncolonies. Jy have in view likewiſe 
. 2 1 


\ 


[ 20] 
to get a or rather ports, 
14 * on the Atlantic ocean, where 
they have none at preſent; ſrom whence they 
might be able at n 
and diſturb our commerce ; particulary the fiſh- 
- Ing-trade, which by degrees they would get into 


their own hands. In ſhort, the ſurrender of 


St. John's River would be high treaſon againſt 
our colonies. | 


Wool p it not be another of m—1 
ability to ruin their country, if to make amends 
for 8 ving up, or loſing one important place, they 
zoutd give up a much more important place? a 
ſpacious province four hundred and twenty miles 


long, in lieu of a ſingle fortreſs ; which though . 
of 


great moment to our power as well as com. 
merce, yet being detached from the body of 
Great Britain, cannot prove a thorn in its lide, 
as it would, if immediately connected therewith, 
in the ſame manner as St. John's River or Nova 
Scotia (for in this caſe they muſt be conſidered 
— is connected with New Eng- 


Axe x all, the ceſſion of St. John's River 
would procure a peace bur for a ſhort ſeaſon. For 
the French, as ſoon as ever they had ſtrengthen- 
ed their American territories, by forts properly 
difpoſed with numerous garriſ augment- 
ed their marine to a degree capable of coping 
_ with our naval power (which would be their 
and whole care) would begin their encroach- 


ments afreſh and without reſerve. That this 


would 


with which this 


any time to infeſt our colonies 
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would be the caſe, is evident from their conduRt 


ever ſince the peace of Aix la Chapelle ; for they 
to us in 
power, but to be maſters in America, unleſs pre- 
vented by us at the preſent juncture; which is 
the only in all appearance we ſhall 
ever have again to hinder them from compleat- 


ing our ruin. So that ſhould we make peace 


_ with the French till we have effectually humbled 


them, we muſt either ſuffer them to encroach on 
our colonies at pleaſure, without any oppoſition, 
or elſe to go to war again at a time when we 
ſhall be no more match for them, than a mouſe 
is for a cat; or or than they were for us at the 
commencement of hoſtilities. For the ſame cauſe 
that will oblige us now to make peace muſt hin- 
der us hereafter from going to war ; in which 
caſe we mult lie, wholly, at the mercy of France. 


Bu where can be the neceſſity for any peace 
at all, much leſs a deſtructive and 1 
peace ? ſuch as that would be, by which Migor- 
ca and Nova Scotia, or either of them, ſhall be 
facrificed to our enemies. Can it with any co. 
lour be pretended that it is „ becauſe 
„„ money 
to y on the war; when yet there DP 
of both men and 


than ſufficient for the purpoſe? indeed, if money 
muſt be raiſed in the exhauſting way now in uſe, 


and then ſquandered in direing forcign —ę— 
a molt extravagant price ; I grant thet it may not 
be prafticable to'raiſe enoagh to carey on the 
War ; IC 

one 


12) 

(one hundted and fifty thouſand of whom may 

a than ſixteen thou- 

2 and money raiſed without in- 
e publick debt, by one general, tax 

— or the like, it will be no difficult 


matter to find money for ing on the war, 
as long as neceſſary to do ourſelves juſtice. 


Have not the people then a right to demand, 
and obtain this change of meaſures ? Yes, 
ſurely, unleſs it can be proved, that it is better 
for them to want ſecurity and defence, than to 
— removed bs Gs they can * 

neither ; and to ed by an 1g- 
nominious peace, 2 ane be. 
Dr er in debt, will 
in the „ and enable | 
them - \pariee hoſtilities with vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs againſt their natural, inveterate, and molt 


perfidious enemies. 


SURE the parliament who ſaw the utmoſt ne- 
_ for this war, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
a colluſive part, by promiſing the King to 
carry on the ſame with vigour, at a time when 
chey knew it was nor in their power to raiſe 
ſupplies for the another year? as th 
muſt have been utterly incapable of any fuch 
diſhonourable proceeding, and fully determined 
to make good their engagements to the throne ; 
fo the nation d Wadde, it, that they will 
raiſe money and the kingdom, in the man- 
ner we have if no other methods 
equally advantageous can be found, rather than 


[23] 
ſuffer ſuch an 1 ſuch a ruinous meaſure, 
as peace, to take place, till we have recovered 
not only Minorca, but all our rightful poſſeſſions 
in America ; for which end the war was under- 
taken; which might have been-done before now, 
if affairs had been well conducted, and which it 


is ſtill in our power to effect, if proper meaſures 
be purſued under wiſe and faithful managers. 


Tux ingenious Monſ. de Monteſquin in his 
L'Efprit des Loiſe, ſpeaking of the LI SEAT of 
the Engliſh nation; ſays, © It will be loſt when 
the Legiſlative ſhall * 
8 the Executive.” 


r 


Tnou en we e hope this 's prediction 
is (till far E as Britons 
n of, nor too vigorouſl 
oppo any that may NR 

ſo e Swe. we cannot but com- 
_ plan, that many circumſtances do, at this 
JunEture, bear a r W to the 

8 liberties of this! l 


1 3 
our vi] boroug 


litia, and our calling over an army of foreigners 
into this nati r 
'to Reid idery? + — 


n oppreſſive taxes do, indeed, as na- 
turally tend to ſink men's ſpirits, and make them 


ſlaviſh 


By calling over a foreign army, it ſhould ſeem 
we — of an invaſion; but by our ne- 
E to regulate our militia, it ſhould ſeem, 
we had no ſuch, fear, What then can be ſaid 
of ſuch mongee meaſures ? were we, or were 


we not afraid of an invaſion ? if we were not: 


why was a foreign army brought over ? if we 
were, why was the regulation af our militia ne- 


farces contrary to the act of ſettlement? but 
that hath been ſo often broke through, that we 
might be juſtly taxed with folly, ſhould we lay 


Ir the nation was in ang re 


| according to our conſtitution; 
the otter itefty oppoſite toi; * the ane would 
the hands and unite che hearts of his 
Majeſty's fubjefts ; the other not only keeps 
them weak, but tends to create jealoufies and 


= 


1 3M ü 
8 Tin ir Ar Trenre 


plefted ? is not the introduction of Hanoverian 
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people of this 


jeſty's Kingdom ? 


more 


at Creſſy, have ever 


( 25 “0 


never was a time, when the 
dom were in general fo dif- 
armed, as at the preſent juncture: and yet, it 
ſhould ſeem, there never was a time, that was 
more likely to require the uſe of arms. 


Turns 


Wes have been told from Hanover, that the 
militia there, were with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
the art and exerciſe of arms, as the 

ref and moſt natural defence againſt an in- 

: why ſhould not the ſame ſtep, which is 
ran: t to be taken in his Majeſty's 
Electorate, be thought — in his Ma- 


3 2 aſſociate from one end of 
ingdom to the other, for 

patridges ; how much more prudent, how much 
how much more like Britons, 
would it be, would they form an aſſociation to 
eſtabliſh a well-diſciplined militia for the defence 
of their King and Country ! 


Tu calling over forei e 
doth i OS. the beſt —— on, and in the 
moſt favourable light we can poſſibly look upon 

it, reproach us with being weak, effeminate, and 
8 — anceſtors, (it makes me 
bluſh to name them) would they who 
ht of calling over fo- 
reign forces to defend elves againſt the 
French ? would „ to arm 
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| themſelves, and ſhamefully truſted the : 
the King's crown, and vs avs 
berties to foreign troops ? 


Bur n e how ſunk into 
2 how loſt to all ſenſe of honour and | 

8 * how f like muſt 
8 be, w 5 


oan ſurvey win delight the whiſkered * 
and praiſe its beauty, manners, aud regularity : 


Qux anceſtors, whoſe virtues are a diſgrace 
to us, were ſo juſtly n 
liberties, that they would never fo much as 
ſuffer any ſtanding army to be kept up in times 
of peace; and even we, their degenerate race, 
bave hitherto pretended to look upon ſuch forces 

INCO al body, by * 
them only from year to. year. 


of 


1. 


Bur do not the edifices lately erected, and 
the barrack now building for them, too evidently 
ſhew, that no part of our conſtitution hath 
more health and ſtrength, than they, or is 
likely to outlive a ſtanding army. 


Tn of barracks for the ſoldiers 
ſees to me to be a meaſure big with miſchie- 
Vous ! for will not that, which 
—_—_ on of the told [nes the: wil 


« > A - 


as. = 


_— . 
to introduce a oY 
the civil ? Ent UE rent A 
lefſen the of thoſe rights we hold by 
law ? the laws of this land and a large ſtanding 
are, indeed incompatible : the one or the 


army 
other mult be aboliſhed. 


upon earth, 3 


No nation, 


preſerve their liberties, where a large ſtanding 


army was allowed. Why, therefore, ſhould we 
n will not with us 
have the ſame effect, or that our freedom will 


. | 


ts and liberties of the people of 
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* Dy * 
th e . appears by 
ubliſhed in year 1649, in whi 


e the follow! — For if a word, which 


D — — or cit» 
< zenis rich and hath money; preſently the party 
© fo (and no more) is taken into 
4 cuſtody, and ſo is his eſtate, which hath no 
«© means but the ſmallneſs of it, to free it from 
«© dehnqueney: but if the ſum be of quantity 
ro find grace in their eyes, the 

again ſleep quietly in his own houſe, provided 


4 he ſtir not to complain, dull his dear friends 
« come again, or fend for him, in which 


ſkreen themſelves from danger, 
« « ſane or tha the 3 
| the 


1 cenary army can give a King ſtrength equal to 
[9 of hi lis, cor cn ne hin be th 
ſecure as his, who rules according to reaſon. 


cuſſion of Princes in 
deed, of 
one of 


[7]. 

Placed and diſplaced at the pleaſure and caprice 
of their on thercenary troops? but when was 
re one inſtance of a king's being 

who his confidence on the 
e, and ruled according to the laws of the 
? From hence, it ſeems to me certain, that 
| the true intereſt of King and People is one and 
the ſame, and inſeparable ; and that a mer- 


ꝗ— — 


of his 


| W Hand of Minorca, has 
— — 


5 e, 
: — — effence of cur 
think 2 1 and do here- 
e our truſty and well- beloved 
dependants, who hold c-—=$, either -I or 
1; - all M=-B--RS, 
durante bene. placito, _— 9 Sc. Sc. Se. 
in all coffee-houſes, taverns, 
lic reforr, to — 
the miSchoridat of 8 cermia 
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| pendants, as: id, not to preſume, upon any 


miſſions, places, or future proſpects ; ſolemn 


Axn we do ſtrictly require all our ſeveral de- 


account whatſoever, to ſignify, intimate, or ſug- 


geſt, the leaſt diſapprobation of the meaſures, 


we have proper, for reaſons beſt known 
to ourſelves, to purſue at the peril of their com 


ſhrug of the 


our, until « fighting relief. 
But this point, we direct, may be managed with 
i being ſenſible, that it will be a 
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to fail in a literal 
junctions, CAR TEL.EST NOTRE PLAISIR. 


* Grven upon mature 22 this 24th 
3 day of — 1756. 


CuaTo—NEvy. 
Love6oLD, C. 
Renard. 
AqvuaevuLlco. 


- ADVISEMENT. 
ANTED by the middle of November 


W next, a Perſon, that is a 
packing, 
know how to 


ſhuffling and cutting cards; he muſt 

the Honours into 
hand; he muſt ſure of r 
and perfectly — the art of _ ſaving 


RNA vE the ſubtle and craſty and apph- 
1 py 


© Wroe VER is thus 1 may hear of very 


advantageous terms, plying to oP 
Manon in 3 telds, or Madam 


Motl-Malnlaes in Grea-Ormond-Street. 


maſter 


his own 
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